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three measures more comprehensive and more oppressive than any parliamentary legislation had as yet been.
The beginning of the next year (1768) Brought out the stern voice of Massachusetts through her representatives, inveighing against all the enactments of parliament, and calling upon the Colonies to join in one firm front of resistance. The same spirit showed itself in all classes. The revenue commissioners were soon flying from a riot occasioned by the seizure of John Hancock's sloop Liberty for a fraudulent entry at the custom house. Such was the prevailing confusion that British troops were ordered to the town (1768). This was too much for Boston. A town-meeting called upon the governor (Bernard) to convene the general court. On his refusal, the meeting advised the people to get their arms ready, on account, it was said, " of an approaching war with France"; then summoned a convention from all Massachusetts. This gathered, and again requested the governor to summon the legislature. He again refused, and hinted at treason in the convention, with reason, indeed, considering the entire novelty of such a body to him and to the colony. The convention, not very full of fire, deprecated the displeasure of the governor, and addressed a petition to the king. Just as the convention was separating, the troops arrived under command of General Gage, but without finding the quarters that were demanded for them from Boston, sturdier as a town than Massachusetts as a colony.
The new year (1769) began with a new provocation, in the shape of an act directing that all cases of treason, whether occurring in the colonies or not, should be tried in the mother country. This was worse than any taxation, worse than any extension of admiralty courts, any demand for
quarters, any creation of revenue commissioners, any suspension of assemblies; it struck a blow at the safety of the person as well as the freedom of the subject. The planter at Mount Vernon, hitherto calm, exclaims with indignation that " our lordly masters in Great Britain will be satisfied with nothing less than the deprivation of American freedom.'7 "That no man,'7 he writes, " should scruple or hesitate a moment to use arms in defence of so valuable a blessing, is clearly my opinion. Yet arms, I would beg leave to add, should be the last resource.77 The Virginia assembly, of which Washington was still a member, passed resolutions of kindred spirit. Massachusetts was more than ready to follow. The Suffolk grand jury indicted the governor of Massachusetts, the commander-in-chief of the colonies in general, with the revenue commissioners and officers of the customs, for libelling the province to the ministry. For every fresh provocation was there a fresh resistance, denying more and more of the power that was more and more oppressive. ^
The house of representatives of Massachusetts, at their first coining together (May 31st), resolved that it was inconsistent with their dignity and
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (170G-1790)colonies would never submit to the Stamp Act, nor to any similar statute,
